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Introduction 



To those who have sought and worked for the equalization of 
opportunities for women in the field of education, the statistics 
during the past few decades are indeed disheartening. There are 
fewfr women superintendents today thaji there were ten years ago, 
fewer women principals ^ fewer women professors ^ and fewer woman 
college presidents. As depicted in Figure I, there are fewer women 
in educational leadership positions today than there were ten^ fif- 
teen, or twenty years ago* 

The purposes of this paper are to explore the nature and pos= 
sible causes of these downward trends, to identify some recent 
developments that might have impact on reversing these trends, and 
to iuggest some courses of action for those who favor more active 
participation of women in educational leadership in the future. 
Part I is focused upon some long-range trends related to individuals' 
decisions to embark on careers in the field of education; part II 
is an exploration of some long-grange trends related to the various 
stages of a career in education. Part III concerns some mora recent 
trends and their possible impact upon careers in education. Part IV, 
the concluding section, contains speculations about trend projections 
into the future as well as some recommendations for action. 

Part I, The Decision to Become a Teacher 

The primary focus of this paper is upon the participation of 
women iii educational leadership , However, prior concerns must 
necessarily be the participation of women in education generally 
and the range of social fcrces which influence one's decision to 
become an educator* The purposes of Part I are to explore the con- 
text of young people's decisions to become teachers and to identify 
some of the formative factors which may have impact throughout a 
career in education. 

The early childhood years have tremendous impact on later 
adult behavior, as few would contest. The family, the local neigh^ 
borhood, the mass media, the society at large with its massive 
economic and political vacillations, and the school itself where so 
many childhood hours are spent all exert their special influence on 
the career decisions young adults make. 
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Figure I 
Women as a Per Cent of Totals* 




1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 



*This diagrani represents estimates based on figures from the U.S. 
Department of Labor (1971), Clei^rm (1973), Knezevich (1975), 
NCAV/E C196S), and NEA (1971 and ,373). 

X indicatas reported figures 



Within the family numerous factors have been shown to relate 
to differences between boys and girls in personality and performance, 
differences which have been shown to relate directly to career choices. 
And there ar© apparent trends from which increasing differentiation 
can be inferred- Research indicates, for example, that the relative 
economic status of the parents relates significantly to career choices 
of girls: Blood (1965) found that girls with worl:ing mothers are more 
likely to work during and after school years than daughters of non- 
working women. The more the mother earns and the higher her 
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professional status. Blood fomidj the more likely the daughtar is 
to pursue a career. Iglitzin (1972) reported findings that children 
with working mothers had more liberalized views on roles of men and 
women in society than had children of non-working mothers* 

There appears to be a power shift in families with working 
wives. Working wives tend to be more vocal and articulate with 
their husbands, more self-respecting ^ and more equal in power in 
proportion to the percentage of total family income they contribute 
(Blood and Wolfe, I960)* Blood (1965) found daughters of working 
women to be more aggressive, self-reliant, dominant, and independent 
than daughters of non-working mothers, characteristics which would 
be highly desirable for leadership positions, ^ 

Not majiy daughters, however, have this advantage. According 
to the most recent Department of Labor figures cited by Bird (1971) , 
40% of all women of working age had no independent income in 
1969-70* Of the remaining 60%, income sources included investments j 
welfare payments, and alimony as well as earnings. ThuSj we can 
assume that many more than 50% of mothers with pre-school children 
do not work. The median income for full-time working women was 
$1,638, as compared to the $S,306 median income for men, 92% of whom 
worked* According to the U* S, Department of Labor (1971), the 
trends have been toward steadily decreasing representation of women 
in the professions, increasing representation of women in menial or 
service positions, and an ever-broadening discrepancy between earnings 
of women and earnings of men. Thus, children are more likely now 
than they were 20 years ago to have non-working or poorly paid 
mothers , 

Not only in the home, but in the neighborhood, on television, 
and in the printed mediae a consistent image is pro jected— that 
women are housewives, that they are passive, unambitious, supportive, 
and appreciative whereas men are daring, venturesome, active ^ and 
intelligent. Levy and Stacey (1971), for example j pointed out that 
"Sesame Street,'* the lighthouse children's television show, continues 
to underrepresent womenj with only three females to every seven males, 
and to depict women in either stereotypic or ludicrous roles. Prime 
time network television programming does not feature any women in com- 
petent assertive, independent professional roles j and the advertisements 
continue to depict women as even^ more inane than men. 

Bart (1974) noted that children absorb values from juvenile 
books and adopt role models from those books, which were found to be 
highly traditional in orientation. She cited a study by Weitzman 
et al * in which a prize-winning series of children's books was found 
to contain not one woman with a job or profession. Hall (1973) re- 
ported a study conducted by the National Organization of Women in 
which 2,500 children -s stories were surveyed. Boys were found to be 
major characters in five out of sev^n stories and in six out of seven 
biographies; in two recent books on careers, little girls were found 
to be depicted as nurses and secretaries whereas boys were shown as 
doctors and astronauts (p, 137), 

Given the consistent images projected on television, in books, 
and In the press, one ought not be surprised that, as Levy and 
Stacey (1973) reported, boys perceive women as ^'Indecisive, afraid 
of many things, tired a lot, staying home most of the time, squeamish, 
md not very intelligent (p* 17).*' 
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Women have internalized this image, as several studies have 
indicated. For example, Freeman (1971) cited a study by Bennett 
^d Cohen indicating that women perceive themselves to be '^uncertain, 
mxious, nervous, hasty, careless,'' as well as "understanding, 
tender, spipathetiCi pure, generous, affectionate, loving, moral, 
kind, grateful, and patient (p* 124)," She also cited McClelland's 
findings that the socially prevalent image of females, according to 
a semantic differential technique, is "small, weak, soft, and light" 
as well as "dull, peaceful, relaxed, cold, roundad, passive and slow 
(p. 124)." Bardwick (1973) characterized women as dependent, passive, 
cautious, crippled by low self-esteem, and low autonomy, fearful of 
competition, and fearful of success (p, 32); "these traits are pre- 
cisely those," she pointed out, "that make radical role change 
difficult, if not impossible, for many woman (p, 32)," 

The economy as a whole enhances and reinforces this image in 
terms of both the labor market and the consumption orientation of 
our society. The greatly increased unemployment rates of recent 
years, for example, have been shown to have greatest impact on 
women. According to the U. S, Department of Labor (1971, p. 1), 
"unemployment rates of women have been consistently higher than 
those of men during the last decade and were 4,7 and 2,8 per cent, 
respectively, in 1969, "2 

As Galbraith (1974) and others have pointed out, business 
interests have much to gain by fostering consumerism rather than 
productivity among women and by retaining the flexible, low-income 
labor pool that women comprise^. He asserted that there is an un- 
spoken conspiracy among economists to conceal the exploitation of 
women from public awareness, for "what is now seen as a moral com- 
pulsion— the diligent and intelligent administration of the family 
consumption— is, in fact, a service to the economic interest (v. 
112)," With regard to the desirability of college education for 
women, he stated, "A high family income sets the consumption pat- 
terns to which others aspire. Tliat such families be supplied with 
intelligent, well-educated women capable of exceptional managerial 
competence is important not only for the consumpticn involved, but 
also for its demonstration effect for the whole economy (p, 76)," 

Galbraith, as well as Salzman-Webb (1971), cited the import- 
ance of the consumption function of women for corporate expansion. 
As Sal zman- Webb stated, "It^s a very pretty system that saps our 
human potential and adds to the gyoss national product (p/ 16)," 
Benston (19711 noted that "Women function as a massive reserve 
army of labor. When labor is scarce, then women form an important 
part of the labor force. When there is less demand for labor, , , 
women become a surplus labor force— but one for which their husbands 
and not society are economically responsible (p, 200)," Housewives, 
she continued, are a vast and exploited labor pool that serves as a 
"hidden tax" on the wage earner, whcse wage covers the labor of two 
people. As the economy becomes more constrained, therefore, and as 
we move toward a no-growth economy, the economic forces that created 
the current status of women seem likely to intensify and to perpetu- 
ate the subordinacy of women, ^ 

The school, too, as many scholars have noted, acts as a power- 
ful socializing force on children. There, the sex role differentia- 
tions of society as large are taught and reinforced by means of the 



'^hidden curriculum (Barrttt, 1974)" which pervades all the Jubject 
matter and the total school anvironment . TTia text books in all 
sub j acts consistently under- represent females or depict them in 
passive and subordinate roles, ^ The teachers differentiate in their 
treatments of boys md girls S GuidMce counselors direct children 
toward sex-differentiated earner goals and aspirations^ while pro^ 
granmiers track boys and girls into sex-segregated classes,^ 

Perhaps most subtle and convincing of all elements of the 
"hidden curriculimi^* is the social structure of the school itself, 
where the overwhelming majority of superordinates (principals, 
department heads, superintendents) are men while the subordinates 
Cteachers, clerical workers) are women, Clement [1973) noted the 
decline of women secondary school teachers from about 68% of the 
total in the 1920 *s to 46% in 1966 and the decrease in women princi- 
pals by 16% during the 1958-1968 decade, adding that an important 
outcome of her study was a "growing awareness of the magnitude of 
the social change, the upheavals in traditional living arrangements., 
that would 3 required to alter substantively this statistic Cp* ii) ^ 
In the short period from 1971 to 1973, furthennore, the already 
small proportion of women in administrative or supervisory posi- 
tions dropped precipitously. According to the National Education 
Association (1971, 1973), the proportion of principals who are 
women decreased from 15.3% to 13.5%; women superintendents decreased 
from ,6% to .1%; and the percentage of female assistant principals 
decreased from 15% to 12.5%. This trend is likely to accelerate as 
more men enter teaching and move quickly to the available adminis-- 
trative and supervisory positions, as tightening school district 
budgets force superintendents to reduce the size of administrative 
staffs, as districts consolidate into larger units so that elementary 
districts disappear, and as declining enrollments cause the closing 
of many elementary schools , 

The school may be regarded as the first agent of socialisation 
into the education profession, for it is there that youngsters ex- 
perience for the first time the social structure of the education 
system. For girls who expect to go to college and to pursue careers, 
then, teaching might appear to be a strong career possibllityj 
whereas administration would not appear to be a likely option* For 
boys, teaching might appear to be one possibility among many other 
possibilities, and movement up to administrative ranks would also 
appear to be a strong career possibility. 

lu summary, the school setting, in terms of its total "hidden 
curriculum," merges with many other social forces in the family, 
the culture, and the national economy to influence the decision to 
become a teacher. Most girls will choose not to work. Of those 
who choose to work, most will opt for relatively, menial positions 
for which no specialised training is required* Of the small 
remaining segment who elect to go to college and train for careers 
(a decreasing number in proportion to males who go to collegeS) 
a substantial majority will select teaching or nursing as a career, 9 
In fact, as Salzman-Webb (1971) reported, 42 per cent of all pro- 
fessional women were teachers (except college) in 1965, and 70 per 
cent of those teachers taught in elementary schools. "Since then," 
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she noted, "secondary schools and junior high schools have become 
even more the domain of men Cp* 13)*^* Figure 2 is a summary 
of the trends that have been cited in this section. 



Figure 2 

Trends Related to the Decision 
"o Enter the Field of Education: 
Women as a Per Cent of the Total* 

100% ■ . — ■ ■ _^ ■ 

90% ^= — 



80% 




1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 196S 1970 197S 



^Figures are approximations of those dravm from Clement (1973) , 
National Education Association [19^1, 1973a3 U, S, Department 
of Labor (1971), and Howard [1975). 



Part II. A Career in Education: Some Long-Range Trends 

In order better to understand the decrease in numbers of women 
in leadership positions in education, it is helpful to examine the 
stages of a career in education and the factors Influencing women 
at each stage. Such an analysis reveals that not only at the top of 
the profession J but at every prior stage as well, the numbers of 
women have been decreasing over a long period of time. Social 
forces have been affecting the participation of women in all phases 
of education, apparently so consistently that the declining numbers 
of women at the apex of the profession is, upon analysis, scarcely 
surprising. 
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Before proceeding to a review of a prototypit career in edu- 
cation, it should be noted here that for purposes of this paper the 
term leadership refers to a position of influence at or near the 
top of an organizational hierarchy* i^ereas individuals frequently 
have influence over friends, co^ aagues and clients, and might 
therefore be considered to be ] ,ders, in the present context leaders 
will be regarded as those indiv.iuals who have influence by virtue 
of status, authority, expertise, power, and/or control of resources 
in organizations. Thus, in the field of education leaders would be 
superintendents of schools in major districts, state or federal 
agency directors, presidents of colleges and universities, execu- 
tive directors of national organizations or foundations, and presi-- 
dents of ediication-oriented corporations. 

This diversity of types of positions in which leadership can 
be expressed indicates that there is no single career ladder to the 
top. Individuals differ greatly in their particular choices, moves, 
and career patterns. However, for purposes of analysis a ''typical" 
leader^s career in education can be outlined* Such a career pro- 
gression, in prototype, would have five stages as follows: 

1* The teacher training period , the second major phase of 
socialization into the profession, would be the college 
years=-the general college environment, the education 
courses, and the student teaching experience. 

2. Teaching itself, especially for the first few years, 
would comprise the second stage of a career, that during 
which the "upward mobile'* individuals are sorted from 
those who will remain at the teaching level. 

3. Graduate training represents a preliminary socialization 
stage for leadership positions and a juncture at which 
some people elect a career in higher education while 
others return to school districts at a supervisory level, 

4. Entry l^vel as a professor, a supervisor, or an admin- 
istrator represents the next stage, that of the actual 
practice of leadership. 

5. Success and promotion to successively higher echelons 
can take from a few years to a~decade or more and are 
contingent on numerous interacting factors, 

1 . The Teacher Training Period 

The college years comprise a significant stage in the evolu» 
tion of a career, for it is during that period that career choices 
take substantive form, that peer groups exert great pressure and 
that pre-service training actually begins. 

In the college and university setting, it should be noted, 
the social structure of the institution again supports and rein« 
forces the "hidden curriculum" of male dominance with increasing 
regularit) : men are the higher=level professors, supervisors, and 
administra otb while women are the instructors, the secretaries, 
and the clerical staff. According to available figures, whereas 
women represent 22 per cent of college and university faculties 
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CU. S. Department of Labor, 1971, p, li , 4-9 per cent of professors 
(Dinerman, 1971; Bird, 1971), 15 per cent of deans CC>^hert and 
Zimpher, 1976) and 8 per cent of college presidents (Dinerman, 1971), 
they represent about 99 per cent of clerical employees . Dinerman 
(1971) noted, too, that within the "Big Ten" universities only 10 
per cent of faculty members are women 

Added to this relatively subtle influence is the more overt 
influence of peer group pressures. College years are stilly it 
seems, the years for dating and proms, for sororities and fratern- 
ities, for formulating an image of oneself as an adult. For young 
womenj these are the years of preparing for marriage, as about 85 
per cent of college women expect or hope to marry before graduation 
(Bardwick, 1973; Galbraith, 1974), For many college women, these 
are also years for suppressing success drives, as inherently ambitious 
women divert their energies into traditional channels for fear that 
their success will make them unpopular with men CHomer, 1971)* 

Rap sessions, gab fests, and group life are as much a part of 
the college education as course lectures and text books, and it is 
in these informal situations that the social pressures toward popu- 
larity and toward consumerism are most influential. As noted 
earlier, women have traditionally been trained to be more subdued, 
more pleasing, more appreciative, and more dependent than men. They 
can be presumed to be especially vulnerable to peer influences at 
this stage of uncertainty, self doubt, and experimentation. 

Galbraith (197-1) pointed out that the formal curriculum as 
well as the informal social structure, in economics, home economics 
and other subject areas, serves to benefit the existing power 
structure by reinforcing the prevailing norms and training women 
f*)r consumerism. 

At some t before or during college, 43 per cent of the 
college women students decide to major in education (Salzman-Webb , 
1971); and, since training for secondary school teaching frequently 
does not require a major in education, it can be deduced that a far 
greater percentage of college women students prepare for teaching 
careers. Within the teacher training sequance, courses are notori- 
ously undemanding, traditional in orientation, and lacking in a 
genuine discipline base, Mos^; often the traditional educational 
\^alues are taught and reinforced- = that teachers should love 
children, as women are expected to do; that teaching requires 
dedication, service and patience, qualities women are expected to 
possess- that children should be helped to "adjust" and be "good^" 
for deviance is often equated with unhappiness, " 

Teacher training sequences typically include some "educational 
psychology," some "education sociology" (more often called "school 
and community" or the like), and some "philosophy of education" as 
wall as some methodology, observing in schools, and practice teach- 
ing. The educational psychology, sociology and philosophy courses 
Ought not to be confused with the disciplines to which they refer, 
for education students are generally only "exposed to" an overview 
of those fields; there is little rigor implied, in terms of theo- 
retical foundations, empirical knowledge or research. Two 
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significant elements are generally missing from or underemphasized 
in teacher education programs: 1) training concerning the entire 
career ladder in education, with emphasis on how to climb to the 
top, how to manipulate the system so as to bring about change ^ and 
how the political-economic system of governance in education func- 
tions; 2) training focused upon the scientific knowledge base, to 
the extent there is one, within the fielc of education^ including 
training in the scientific processes, familiarity with the most 
recent dataj and an expectation that knowledge, rather than intu- 
ition, should guide practice. The absence o£ instruction about 
the governance structure of education reinforces women -s expecta- 
tions that teaching will be a terminal career position. An absence 
of scientific rigor reinforces the insecurity and vulnerability 
already prevalent among women; it leaves to others, to male super- 
visors, the power to judge effectiveness by infomal and unsub- 
stantiated criteria and it leaves teachers in doubt as to their 
own professional competence. 

The college environment, in sum, serves to discourage women 
from rising to leadership positions in education by means of the 
male-dominant social structure within the institutions, peer group 
pressures toward conformity, and the content or lack thereof in 
education training sequences, 

2 . llie Teaching Experience 

Numerous factors within the school setting, some of them cited 
earlier, have impact upon teachers- career choices. Factors which 
influence some ind^ iduals to seek higher level supervisory and 
administrative petitions while others opt to remain in the classroom 
include the social structure of the school itself, the encourage- 
ment that superordinates selectively provide, and traditions existing 
in the school's environment. 

Within the school and school system, as noted earlier, the 
supervisory positions are overwhelmingly and increasingly held by 
men* Of elementary school principals, for example, the proportion 
of women dropped from 21% in 1971 to 19,6% in 1973; in junior liigh 
schools, the number of women principals decreased from 3.5% to 2,9% 
during the same period; and in senior high schools the percentage 
of women principals decrease from 3% to 1.4%, Among assistant 
principals, representation c /omen follows a similar decreasing 
pattern: from 33.8% to 30,8% in elementary schools; from 11.1% 
to 7,6% in junior high schools; and from 8,9% to 6.4% in senior 
high schools (National Education Association, 1971 and 1973)* 
These existing social structures, with so few women in supervisory 
positions, are powerful deterrents to upward mobility for women 
teachers, for, as research indicates, they create and substantiate 
a be lef that women do not really stand a chance for promotion, 
Nixc . (1975) , in a study of Canadian women teachers and adminis- 
trat 3rs, found that ''the majority of participants In all groups 
bel 3ved opportunities for advancement of women teachers to be 
restricted (p, 1),'* Similar findings regarding teachers' beliefs 
and aspirations were reported by the National Council for Adminis- 
trative Women in Education (1965, p, 20-21). 
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Figure 3 

Trend* in School Building Level Administration: 
Women ai a Per Cent of the Total* 
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^Figuras are approximatioiii of those drawn from the National Edu- 
cation Association (1971, 1973a). 



Many^ women teachers who might otherwise seek advancement 
divert thsir energies mi ambitions into creative teaching md 
volimtary labor during and after school hours, as can be deduced 
from Income data. The National Education Association (1971 , p* S) 
reported the following discrepancies between men and womeni 62.2% 
of man earned extra money for sunmer work while 24,9% of women did; 
52,6% of men had extra earnings during the school year whereas 13,3% 
of women did; 22.2% of men had additional non-salary income whereas 
16 t 6% of women did. In tenns of mean wnual contract salary, man 
earned $9,854 whereas women earned $8,913, a gap of $901 that repre- 
sents an increased discrepancy of $269 per year over the discrepancy 
five years previously. 



Many of the teachers who do seek ultimately to join the 
administrative ranks devote time and energy to "Gaining the Atten- 
tion of Si^erlors" (GASlng) by doing extra si^erviso^ tasks about 
the school (Griffiths ^ al-, 1964). Organizing assemblies, coor- 
dinating dances or sports events, or coaching a team would be 
eximples of such "GASing" activities, l^ese fimctlons often serve 
as entry to the inforaal social stimcture of the supervisory group, 
since they provide opportimities for peer-like interaction with 
administrators. Hence, It is here, through the "old boy network" 
that the potential administrators are most often di ^ferentiated 
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from th© rank md file. If the principal has the opportunity to 
obsarve leadership ability, and if she feels affinity and rapport 
with the potential leader, she can do much to encourage that teacher 
to climb the career ladder and can facilitate the way. The princi- 
pal can, for example, provide additional leadership opportimitiea, 
many for extra pay or for out-of-classroom compensatory time, provide 
the released time recoiimendations that facilitate advanced train- 
ing, and even provide secretarial help for the typing of term papers. 
Needleii to say, male principals, as there are in increasing propor- 
tions ^ are likely to feel that affinity for and offer that encourage- 
ment to men rather than women. 

Of the many social forces affecting school careers, perhaps 
the most significant is this rapport that male principals sense 
with male upward mobile teachers, for if those principals are at all 
psychologically threatened by competition from capable professional 
women and if they believe that men should rightfully earn more than 
women, they would certainly tend to give the extra-paying jobs to 
men and direct the men toward the higher-paying administrative posi- 
tions, Biamonte (1975) expressed this pervasive male bias, perhaps 
unwittingly, by stating that if both a male and a female applicant 
for an administrative post are equally qualified, "but the male is 
married^ has a wife and four school children to support, and the 
female is married, has a husband who provides for her^ and has 
Qhildren who are married, the matter of extra salary for an admin- 
istrative post is clearly more important to his welfare than hers 
(p. 35),'' 

The forces of tradition, too^ have their impact on the school 
experience of the young teacher, Yoiaig women are still expected 
to interrupt or terminate their careers and have babies, as the 
decreasing participation of women in the labor market indicates. 
They are e^^ected to have transportable Jobs so that thsy can re- 
locate at their husbands' convenience, Tliey are expec*^ sd to be 
home after school hours md during the smmner to care or their 
children. Teaching positions meet all of these critr whereas 
supervisory or administrative positions meet none c ^hem* 

Thus, the early teaching experience entails i eracting forces 
which portend a continuing decrease of women in ec ational leader- 
ship. In the social structure of the school itse , in the recruit^ 
ment md selection of persons for leadership, in the external 
forces of society at large as they affect scho life, the trends 
are toward accelerated decrease in numbers of wumen at the top, 

3. Graduate Training 

Once the decision to seek advancement in the field of educa- 
tion is made, advanced graduate training is generally required. 
Somehow, despite all the deterrents along the way, some women do 
seek advanced training for administrative posts in graduate schools 
of education. There, another level of sorting occurs and a differ- 
ent social system prevails. 

Women, it should be noted, are in the distinct minority mong 
education administration students, roughly one-third of master's 
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level itudants and about one-tenth of doctoral students. In 1968" 
1969, according to Clement (1973), »'of the master's degrees eon- 
ferred in Educational Administration, Supervision and Finance, men 
received 5,818 and woman 1,782, Of the total 917 doctoral degrees 
conferred in this same category, men received 824 md women 93 
CP- 10) For 1970-71, Knezevich (1975, pp, 16-17) reported that 
women received 1,575 master's degrees in educational administration 
while men received 6, 127; in educational supervisi.on, women received 
374 M.A. degrees and men received 333. During the Bm& year 82 
women and 875 men received doctoral degrees in educational adminis- 
tration as well as 9 women and 62 men in educational supervision. 

In departments of educational administration/supervision the 
professors are overwhelmingly male--98 per cant male, in fact, in 
1973 CCampbell and Newell, 1973, p, 18), 

Apart from the sex difference, women in university-based pre- 
paration programs for educational administrators tend to be minor- 
ities in several respects. TJie few female students, it should be 
noted, are generally unusual people, having sought professional 
advancement despite all the odds, whereas their professors tend to 
be much more traditional, middle-class md conservative in orienta- 
tion. Diner^an (1971), for exMple, noted the tendency of college 
and university professors to be ^'more conservative, more provincial, 
and more traditionally oriented than their counterparts in the 
business world (p. 259-260)'* due to their preponderantly lower 
middle class origins and consequent concern with social standing. 
In educational administration particularly, as Campbell and Newell 
(1973) reported, the professors are ^'generally a little older, pre- 
fer more frequently a Protestant faith, are more likely to be mar- 
ried, and have more children (p, 25)," They stated, "there appears 
to be an alarming homogeneity within the professorship in educational 
administration. The number of mavericks. seems to be very small," 
possibly, they speculated, because of the public nature of the 
practice of educational administration (p* 137), 

Although women have generally had to be deviant from the norm 
to be in administration training programs, the male students have 
typically been more conforming, more compatible with the existing 
power structure, more able to viiualize themselves as part of the 
administration group. Thus, there are likely to be personali-ty 
clashes between men and women in the graduate school situation: 
the women tend to be older, in many cases having raised families 
during the intervening years; they also tend to be more e^erienced 
and more socially deviant than the men. 

These clashes might be particularly detrimental in the gradu- 
ate school setting, where informal relationships have great potential 
impact both on initial Job placement and on further career advance- 
ment. To the extent that women are excluded from the close friend- 
ships that often fr in in graduate school, they are denied influential 
colleagues throughQut their careers. To the extent that women do not 
become comfortably compatible and collegial with their professors, 
they are denied important informal recommendations for Jobs, recom- 
mendations that become increasingly important as the nmber of avails 
able jobs decreases, 
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In addition to age and pgrionality factors, home rtiponsibil» 
itias frequently contribute to the disadvantaged status of women, 
for family and child care responiibilitias would tend to delimit 
social interaction and preclude participation in professionally 
rewarding trips and group experitncei* Women's lower level of satis- 
faction in graduati school, as reported by Holstrom and Holstrom 
(1974, p, 16-173^ due to less frequent and lesi supportive interac- 
tion with professors^ results in a significantly higher dropout rate. 

Departments of educational adminiitration thrive on their 
placement capabilities for many reasons, A good placement record 
attracts more students; it results in more referrals of students, 
more requests for lucrative consultation services* more openings for 
interns, and more placement possibilities in the future. Students 
in graduate progrMis* therefore, are often assesied by their profes- 
sors with respect to their placement potential and the likelihood of 
their eventually achieving influential positions. In this regard 
also, then, women are at a disadvantage; not only are they imlikely 
to reach very high positions, as the statistics amply indicate, but 
their limited geographic mobility circumscribes .:heir job potential, 
"Are you place-bound?" is a question frequently asked. If the answer 
is yes, a degree of enthusiasm and interest on the professor's part 
is diminished. For women, the answer is frequently yes. 

Graduate school training programs, then, have tended to per- 
petuate the decrease in numbers of women in leadership positions by 
providing incompatible and/or dissatisfying social settings for 
women and by differentiating students according to placement poten- 
tial* Although doctoral degrees are not always required for educa- 
tional leadership positions, they are becoming more frequently ex-^ 
pected and will likely become requirements as the competition for 
scarce jobs intensified, 

4. Entry- level Leadership 

Each year about 1.000 graduates receive doctoral degrees" 
which, if they are fortimate, enable them to embark upon the first 
level of leadership careers. Entry-level educational leadership 
positions include principal ships, assistant principalships or depart- 
ment headships, central office supervisory or coordinative positions, 
assistant professorships, or collega/milversity administrative posts. 
In these positions success mnd satisfaction are important deteiminants 
of later advancement and, as at other career stages, niunerous factors 
are relevant. Some factors to be considered in this section are the 
social isolation women experience in leadership positions, peer group 
expectations, and value orientations of men and women. 

Some scholars have noted the importance of supportive col- 
legial relationships during the entry- level leadership period. 
Leadership inplies loneliness, since those in high-status positions 
are few in number, pri^ to confidential infomation, and required 
to make decisions that are occasionally unpopular. Newcomers to 
supervisor positions are often shocked by the fact that teachers, 
with whom they had formerly established easy friendships, now regard 
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them with suspicion or caution. Women, as the statistics cited 
earlier would indicate, are likely to be isolated Midit a group 
of male administratora md unable to share freely thiir concerns 
and problemi for fear of being judged harshly. Some leaders have 
suggested, for this reason, that groups of women should be placed 
in intamships or nearby entry- level posts togethar so that they 
ba mutually supportive and have a greater probability of sue- 
cais in tha initial supervisory experience* 

Woman in supervisoiy positions are often regarded with some 
skepticism, the common expectation being that ambitious women are 
bossy, neurotic, catty ^ or overly demanding. Despite research 
findings to the contrary C^orsink, 1969j NCAWE, 196S, p, 20-22), 
women are believed to b^ lass effective than men as superordinates, 
ajid most people, males ijid females alike, assert that they would 
rather work for man than for women (Bmm McLure and MeLure, 1974, 
p, 7), If, as can be assumed, these negative expectations cause 
peopla to be more judgmental of woman supervisors, more watchful, 
and less tolerant, then the novice leader ^s likelihood of feeling 
satisfaction and success is significantly reduced^ As a result, 
aspirations for further success at highei- professional levels might 
be curtailed. 

Women entering assistant professorships encouattr similar 
problems. As the '^tokens" on the faculty, they are isolated and 
regarded with skepticism. They are typically assigned the large 
introductory classes entailing much paper work. CDlnerman, 1971, 
p. 2S4), and the demands on their time for woman -s groups, female 
represantation on commlttaes, and coiranunity endeavors make serious 
Inroads on their research and writing tif?^e.l3 addition, women 
find it somewhat more difficult to have their manuscripts accepted 
CDinermOT, 1971, p* 2S7; Freeman, 1971, p. 125) so that success in 
the "publish or parish^' world of the university tends to be further 
hindered* 

One determinant of promotion in education and other systems 
is the type of ent^-lsvel position assumed- -whether it Is a posi- 
tion providing access to higher levels or one regarded as a terminal 
point. In school districts and imiversities studies would likely 
reveal that individuals in certain positions are mora frequently 
promoted to higher rajiks than those in other positions. Secondary 
school principals, personnel directors or business and finance 
managers, for exMple, would likely be in the former catego^ 
whereas alamantaiy school principals, subject-area coordinators, 
BXid department heads would likely be regarded as terminal points. 
Some key elements differentiating the two categories would ba the 
degree of visibility beyond the particular school system, the unoimt 
of interaction with tha top-level administrators, and opportmiitles 
to learn the broader concerns and political context of leadership. 
Although data about this matter are not currently available, it is 
likely that women, more frequently than men, assume ent^- level 
positions that do not provide access to higher levels within the 
organiiational hierarchy. 

Value differences between men and women may also be a signif- 
icant factor at this state in a career. Women often regard the 
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principal ship as the end of the career ladder, whereas men tend to 
consider the principalship to ba a stepping stone to higher poiitloni 
(NCAra, 196S, p. 10, 21), Although the reasons for this difference 
are not clear, one causal factor, in addition to other personality 
factors mentioned above, might be differences in values, Wome^ seem 
to value concern for ch"^.ldren, democratic participation,-^ volun- 
tary service* Men, on the other hand, sesm more fr^quei^tly to value 
efficiency, decisive leadership, and economic and/or political suc- 
cess j£ these value differences do exist and if values art, to 
some degree, determinants of behavior, then womeh would tend to pre- 
fer to remain in contact with children, seek participation rather 
than leadership, and contribute extra services without demanding 
compensation. Conversely, men would tend to prefer to exercise 
management skills, seek decision-making (leadership) positions, and 
expect compensation such as money, recognition, or promotion for 
extra services. Thus, these value differences, if they do exist, 
would contribute to the trend toward decreasing ni^bers of women in 
leadership positions. 

In this section, success at the entry level ot xaadership 
and promotion from that level have been considered to be contingent 
upon satisfaction, visibility, and value orientations* Acceptance 
and approval from peer groups and subordinates, responsibilities 
that entail sufficient interaation with superordinates and external 
groups, and value orientations favoring political and economic suc- 
cess appear to be prerequisites to further advancement, 

S. Successively Higher Echelons of Leadership 

In this discussion leadership has been considered to take 
several different forms. Superintendents, full professors, college 
or university deans and presidents, and high officials in profes- 
sional and governmental organizations have all been regarded as 
educational leaders. Perhaps each type of position merits separate 
analysis, for each is charaaterized by a different route from middle 
management to highest executive levels, A coiranon feature of all, 
however, is visibility within the appropriate reference groups. 
Visibility implies mobility among various relevant constituencies ; 
it implies genuine contributions of a creative, scholarly, or ser- 
vice nature; and it implies intellectual deviance and risk orienta- 
tion* 

Within K-12 school systems the superintendent must be selected 
by a lay board of education. This is the most public type of educa= 
tional leadership and, therefore, perhaps the most difficult for 
women to achieve. Appointment to the superintendency often depends 
upon selection by the most traditional segment of the district's 
population, the ■■pillars of the community" who become elected to the 
school board. Although there has been some increase in the numbers 
of women on local school boards, it is possible that this increase 
will result in a further decrease in the proportion of women in the 
superintendency since, as Homer (1971, p, 107) implied, these tra- 
dition-oriented women on school boards may have daep-^^ated biases 
against others, against professional women cMdidates, who defy the 
norms , 
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Universities are apparently more sheltered from axtinial in- 
fluences^ butj, as noted earlier, sui^risingly traditidnal within. 
For scholars who publish extensively and serve the institution 
generously on coraaittees and goveming bodies, prdmotions up the 
ranks would seem likely regardless of iex; however, there is ample 
evidence to indicate that women are typically paid less than men 
for equivalent work, impeded in their research and publishing ef- 
fortS;^ and denied promotions CDinerman, 1971] Steiger et al., 1975; 
Chronicle of Higher Education ^ 1974 and 1975), 

Outstanding scholarship along with demonstrated administrative 
ability, visibility among higher education leaders, and geographic 
mobility earmark individuals for deanships and presidencies. If a 
qualified professional woman is homebound by her husband's career or 
encouraged to earn less than he and retain lower status than he 
because of his needs or preferences^ her options are, of course, 
relatively limited, Some successful female professors have been 
known to reject promotional opportunities for just those reasons. 

Within professional associations and government agencies, pro- 
motion to the top is likely to be more dependent upon reliable, 
dedicated and effective service than upon scholarship per se or pub- 
lic acclaim. Nevertheless, approval by the organiEation^s'^ember- 
ship is required, membership that in educational administration is 
preponderantly male. In organizations with large female membership, 
such as the National Education Association CNEA)^ the Association 
for School CurricuIiM Development (ASCD) , or the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association CAPGA) , top-level success is more readily 
attained by women than in such predominantly male organizations as 
the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) , the 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 
(NCPEA), or the American Association of School Personnel Adminis» 
trators (AASPA), Within the unions, despite the large nmnber of 
women who are membtrs, the leadership is rarely female,, 

Success beyond the entry level thus appears to depend more 
upon public political factors than upon individuals* abilities. 
Of the relatively small ntunber of women who become eligible for 
the highest positions of leadership, their attainment of those 
positions depends upon previous outstanding achievement, a broad 
baii of visibility, and a constituency that is willing to accept 
their leadership. 



Part II has been a brief overview of some of the forces that 
appear to operate at the various stages of a career in education 
to result in decreasing numbers of women in leadership positions. 
As depicted thus far, and as substantiated by the available statis- 
tics ^ the future looks grim tc those who seek equal employinent op- 
portimities for women in education. Such people might be tempted 
to despair, so discouraging do the trends appear to be, TTiroughout 
the past ten to twentv year period^ the participation of women at 
every stage of a career in education has been shown to be decreasing. 
At each stage a range of social forces contributing to this decrease 
has been identified. 
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The long- range statistics presented in Parts I and II, however, 
do not represent the full acope of trends affecting women's leader- 
ship in education. Within the past five to ten yearii due largely 
to the impact of the Women -s Liberation Movement, there are some up- 
ward trendi which indicate possible future changes in the status of 
women in education* 



Part III, Some Recent Trends 

Within several domains of the education system as well as soci- 
ety at large there is evidence of a growing awareness of the pre- 
vailing inequities and a growing conmitment to producing change. In 
contrast to the figures presented above^ in other words, some trends 
have become apparent during the past five to ten years which repre- 
sent increasing equalization of opportunities for women in education. 
For convenience, these trends have been grouped into four general 
domains of activity--the legal; the infomationali the political; 
and the societal, 

1. TTie legal domain encompasses the growing body of legisla- 
tion at the federal and state le"/els as well as affirmative 
action and the mounting infJuance of precedent-setting 
litigation; 

2. The informational domain pertains to the broad and growing 
range of dissemination activities, including women's studies 
and resource centers, placement services, training opportun- 
ities, and printed matter; 

3* The political domain is concerned with the scope and impact 
of political action, from the local to the national levels; 

4* The societal domain refers to various social changes that 
do not have direct impact on the education system, but that 
might have indirect influence on education or bear impllca' 
tions for changes in the education system. 

Part III is an overview of these four spheres of activity, with 
emphasis upon the stages of the career progression that are likely to 
be most directly affected by each type of activity* The purpose of 
this section is to identify inward trends which might guide future 
action^ 

1. TTie Legal Domain 

Of the varied and disparate types of activities promising to have 
impact on the participation of women in educational leadership, those 
potentially most powerful comprise the legal sphere. Since 1964 there 
has been a trend not only toward increased legislation and increased 
litigation, but toward greater specificity regarding criteria of com- 
plimce Ci*^*i affirmative action) and enforcement procedures. The 
body of federal and state legislation that has been enacted since 1964 
is docmiented and described in detail in several sources with e^lana- 
tions of potential impact and procedures for redress, For convenience. 
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a brief chronology of the relevant federal legislation is presented 
here '17 

1964 - Civil Rights Act, Title VI--prohibits sex discrimination in 

educational programi receiving federal funds* 

1965 - Executive Order No. 11246- -prohibits diicrimlnatlon on bases 

of race^ color, religion or national origin by institutions 
(or parts thereof) with federal contracti (or grants) of 
$10,000 or more and requires contractors to take affirmative 
action to ensure non=discriminatory employment practices. 

1967 - Executive Order No, 11375^ amending Executive Order No, 11246 
(1965) --adds sex discrimination prohibition to the terms of 
Executive Order No* 11246, 

1971 - Comprehensive Health Manpower Training Act and Nurse Training 
toendments Act, amending Title VII and Title VIII of the Pub- 
lic Service Act--affects students and employeei in federally 
assisted health personnel training progrms. 

1971 - RevisiSd Order No, 4, revising Executive Order No, 1137S 

(1967) --requires written affirmative action plans submitted 
to the Department of Labor by institutions (or parts thereof) 
receiving federal contracts (or grants) of $50,000 or more 
and having 50 or more employees . 

1972 - Education Amendments (Higher Education Act) to the Equal Pay 

Act (1963) --prohibits sex discrimination in salaries and 
most fringe benefits of educational institutions. Title IX 
of this Act prohibits sex discrimination against students 
and employees in educational programs and activities, but 
was not enforced rnitil guidelines were published, 

1972 - Equal Rights Amendment to the U. S, ConBtitution--ratified 
by 32 states as of this writing; three more states are re- 
quired for federal enactment of this AmenAnent,^^ 

1974 * Women *s Education Equity Act--establlshes a Council on 

Women's Educational Programs in the Office of Education 
to do a range of research, development ^ dissemination and 
training activities directed toward accelerating the elimi- 
nation of sex bias in education. 

1975 - Guidelines for Title IX of the Education ^endments (1972) 

to the Equal Pay Act (1963) published--enforces Title IX, 

In addition, the state policy makers have enacted much legisla- 
tion bearing upon prohibitions of discrimination against women (and 
other groups) in society at large and education in particular. 
Forty of the states have also established Coimlsslons on the Status 
of Women, and four other states have delegated to previously estab- 
lished state agencies the responsibility for attending to women *s 
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issues (Education Coiranission of the States, 1975b, p, 118-119), 

ftie of the most visible and controversial of the federal legis- 
lative acts has been the affirmative action requirements delineated 
in Revised Order No, 4 (1971), with its unclear evaluative criteria 
and its uneven enforcement (Fields, 1975, p, 8), However, since 1970 
suits have been filed against hundreds of institutions based on Execu- 
tive Orders 11246 and 1137S and Revised Order No, 4 (Holden, November, 
1972), and close to six million dollars, have been awarded to plain- 
tiffs in twelve states that have reported settlements for legal charges 
related to affirmative action (Education Commission of the States, 
1975b, p. 112»113). By 1974 close to 10,000 sex discrimination com- 
plaints per year were heard by the forty-one State Anti-discrimination 
agencies* 19 

Affirmative action has been defined as "coimnitment of an em- 
ployer or organization to eliminate discriminatory employment policies 
and practices and to actively remedy the current effects of past dis- 
crimination (National Education Association, 1973b),'' An affirmative 
action plan is a written document expressing that commitment and gen- 
erally including five sections: purpose or intent of the plan; 
analysis of work force utilisation; problems and methods for solution; 
implementation of the plan; and numerical goals and timetables 
(National Education Association, 1973b, p, 2), 

It is in relation to the analysis of work force utilization and 
the numerical goals and timetables sections that confounding problems 
arise, for reliable data on the workforce and on employee utilization 
by Job classifications are difficult to generate, and sound information 
about the regional availability of a qualified employment pool classi- 
fied by sex, race, and ethnicity is even more difficult to acquire. 
Additional difficulties, as noted, for example, in Johnson's (1975) 
description of the history of the affirmative action plan at the 
University of California at Berkeley, are caused by resistance due 
to fears of "reverse discrimination.'- 

Despite the difficulties, however, the moral imperative of the 
concept of affirmative action and the threat of the withholding of 
federal dollars have caused thousands of Institutions to develop such 
plans and to implement them with apparent sincerity. Fields (August, 
1974) identified numerous institutions of higher education at which 
substantial numbers of new faculty and administrative positions have 
been filled by women and minority group members, Ladd and Lipset 
(September, 1975) found that in 1975 nearly one-third of all full- 
time faculty members imder 30 were women, "their largest share ever 
of the profession's entering class J' In the field of educational 
administration specifically, the percentage of professors who are 
women increased from about 2 per cent in 1970 to an estimated 5 per 
cent in 1975.20 ^iie specific public school data do not seem to 
be available, a similar trend can be assumed to exist in hundreds 
of school systems across the country. By December, 1973, 201 affirm^ 
atlve action plans had been submitted to the regional bureaus of the 
Office of Civil Rights (Fields, August, 1974, pT 8), and there is 
little doubt but that the number has substantially increased since 
then. 

Almost equally visible and controversial has been the enact- 
ment of Title IX of the Education Amendinents of 1972. It has taken 
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more than three years Cuntil July, 1975) for the Department of 
Healthy Education and Welfare to issue the regulations guiding 
enforcament. Title IX prohibits sex discrimination in admisiions, 
employment, housing, financial aid and athletics in schools and 
colleges receiving federal aid. This legislation, therefore, 
promises to be a highly effective instrument for combatting the 
"hidden curriculum" of public schools, slncu unfair employment 
practices^ sex-segregated classes for vocational and physical 
training, and unequal expenditures for athletic facilities are 
all prohibited by this law. 

Legislation, then, md its concomitant litigation represent 
a significant upward trend in the field of education. In higher 
education alone, more than SOO institutions had been legally charged 
with sex discrimination by 1974 CSandler, 1974, p* 82) , and as a re- 
sult there has been a perceptible decrease in the discrepancy between 
male professors' annual salaries and female professors * salaries, 
from a $1,040 gap in 1969 to $352 gap In 1973 ( Chronicle of Higher 
Education , August S, 1974), 21 Although equivalent data pertaining 
to k-id school systems are not available, a similar decrease in pay 
differentials can be assumed. 

In terms of the stages of a career in education, the various 
legislative acts and related statutes might be considered to have 
potential impact at all points, some more directly than others. 
Most directly affected, in all probability, will be the fourth and 
fifth stages--entry-level leadership positions and subsaquent move- 
ment up the career ladder^-slnce It is at those stages that equal 
pay legislation and affirmative action can be implemented imiadi- 
ately, A typical pattern in school systems and higher education 
institutions has been to assign women to supervisory BXid adminis- 
trative responsibilities without changing their titles or providing 
mora pay, A woman fi%ndling attendance routines or discipline cases, 
for example, might be called an attendance teacher or a guidance 
teacher and be expected to work for teacher's payi men doing equiva- 
lent work would be desipiated assistant principals or deans and be 
paid higher salaries. Now, with the job analysis requirements of 
affirmative action legislation and the growing awareness of that 
legislation among teachers, the job description and classification 
inequities are likely to be significantly reduced and salaries 
adjusted accordingly. Furthermore, the affirmative action impera- 
tive has caused many employers actively to seek female personnel 
for the higher level positions and to provide training ^d encour- 
agement for women to fill those positions. Many en^loyers have com- 
plained, in all sincerity, about the amount of time and money 
entailed in locating or training women for high-level positions, 
but they have made the required investmants and succeeded in 
equalizing, to some extent, their administrative rmks. 

Less directly affected by the diverse legislation would be 
the teacher training, teaching, and graduate stages. Impact at 
these points would occur, if at all, over time--as collega students 
observe more women to serve in professorships and administrative 
posts and meet more men in their education classes; as teachers 
observe mora women in si^ervisory and administrativa positions, 
are more frequently encouraged to accept managerial duties and 
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advanced training, and are required to rtviie curricula and teaching 
practices, 22 graduate administration students interact with 

more female itudents and professors^S and become more easily placed 
after completing the degree requirements. 

Youngsters' deciiioni to become teachers are also likely to be 
significantly affected by anti-discrimination legislation, but most 
indirectly and over the longest period of time. Gradually, text 
books, curricula, tracking systems, teachers' behaviors and adminis- 
trative structures might alter, but changes that are perceptible to 
youngsters will be slow to evolve. Title IX, for example, requires 
unbiased texts and materials; but the processes of producing such 
materials in sufficient quantities and distributing them despite 
school budget constraints are lengthy ones. Also required is non-- 
discriminatory practice as regards manual training shops and athletic 
facilities; but the number of girls requesting participation in 
activities that have traditionally been considered masculine will 
likely be small for a long time to come, 

2 , The Informational Domain 

The tremendous increase in the production and dissemination 
of knowledge about women is ample illustration of the proverbial 
"information explosion*' of recent years. In addition to a pro- 
liferation of popular literature, much of it highly polemical in 
style, this ^'explosion" has been characteriied by a marked increase 
in sound scholarship and basic research about women as well as by 
the formation of numerous and complex networks of commuaiication and 
mutual support, ^ree media have been particularly effective sources 
of nurturance and facilitation for this growth and spread of infor- 
mation: the classroom, the campus, and, of course, the press. 

During the 1970 's the colleges and universities across the 
nation have been the loci of the most pronomiced trend toward know- 
ledge production and sharing, as indicated by the tremendous growth 
in numbers of courses and programs devoted to women's studies. 
Between 1970 and 1975 the number of accredited courses of women's 
studies increased from under 100 to an estimated 4,000 or more24 
while non-credit courses have multiplied equivalent ly. During the 
same period, full academic programs increased in nianber from 2 to 
87 (Howard, 197S, p. 14), including, by 1973, S bachelor's degree 
and 4 master's degree programs at major institutions of higher 
learning (Stimpson, 1973, p, 44), Such courses and programs are 
regarded as interdisciplinary in nature, incorporating psycho- 
logical, sociological, political, historical, literary and 
occasionally physiological inquiries into the role of women in 
society, 

A similar trend toward the development of Women's Studies 
Centers on campuses throughout the country is apparent. Whereas 
there were m estimated 20 such Centers in 1973, by 1975 most 
major cMipuses md many smaller institutions had Women's Studies 
Centers at which faculty and students could share resources, 
interests, es^ertise (Stimpson, 1973, p. 44). In addition to 
establishing courses, bibliographies, and specialized libraries, 
providing career coimseling md placement assistance, and generating 
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funds for research, these Centers have frequently sponsored special 
training opportunities for womsn in the form of conferences, insti- 
tutes and seminars for professional and aspiring women in the vicinity 
of the campus. The outreach of these Centers has been immense and 
can be assumed to affect many thousands of students and professionals 
on and off campus. 

A related phenomenon has been the development of professional 
placement services designed to coimteiact the traditional **old boy 
network" placement system. These placement networks provide infor- 
mation and visibility for qualified women who might otherwise be 
overlooked in the job market. One such service is the recently 
formed Higher Education Resource Services (HERS), sponsored by the 
American Association for Higher Education (AAHE) with Ford Founda- 
tion support, which has a placement file on 241 women who are qual- 
ified for professorships or administrative positions in higher 
education. Candidates who are qualified for particular positions 
are referred to prospective employers gratis upon request. Another 
recently formed service is the Computerized Research and Placement 
System CCORPS) , sponsored by the University Council for Educational 
Administration (UCEA) with Ford Foundation support, CORPS focuses 
upon students completing advanced degrees in general, higher, and 
special education administration. Begun in 1974, CORPS is a com- 
puter matching service handling about 400 active job candidates, 
including close to 200 women who are listed in w annually updated 
directory issued free of charge to all interested prospective 
employers, 2S in addition, the America Council of Education CACE) 
compiles a resource file of women^fi as do numerous miiversity-based 
Women's Studies Centers and speciallEed private employment agencies. 
Specifically within the public school leadership arena, a resource 
list of women seeking school superintendent positions has recently 
been initiated by the American Association of School Administrators 
CAASA},27 and the National Coimcil for Administrative Women in 
Education (NCAWE) has been conducting a job listing service for 
many years, 28 tq increasing degree these resource services share 
information and provide mutual support so that the outreach of each 
service is expanded. 

Research about women in society at large and education In 
particular has become a respectable and more frequently explored 
domain of scholarship in recent years. In all of the academic 
disciplines, scholaTly attention is increasingly being drawn toward 
research about women, as the growing ntmbers of articles about 
women in scholarly publications indicates. In the field of psy- 
chology alone Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) sjiithesiEed approximately 
1400 studies of sex differences, most of which were conducted be- 
tween 1966 and 1973. Of those studies about 800 were conducted 
between 1970 and 1973. Several scholarly journals devoted entirely 
to research about women were founded in the 1970's: Feminist 
Studies and Women's Studies: An Interdisciplinary Jou rnal began 
publishing in 1972 CStimpsoli, 1973, p, 44]^ Women Studies Abstracts 
was also Initiated in 1972; Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and 
Society was initiated by the University o^Chicago Press in 19757" 
Another scholarly journal. Psychology of Women Quarterly , is slated 
for initial publication in 1976. 
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in the fitld of educational administration increasing numbers of 
doctoral dlssertationi have dealt with ^nah issuas as women teaehtrs' 
attitudes toward administration careers, job placement discrimination, 
and perceived leadership styles. This trend toward resaiirch about 
women in aducatlonal leadership appears likely to increase as more 
women enter doctoral programs and obtain professorships In the field 
of educational administration. 

In addition to the growing body of original scholarly research 
about women, other types of published materials represent a similar 
upwr.rd trend in the Informational domain. In contrast to the home- 
making- fashions-romance publications that still proliferate, the 
1970 »s marked the growth ^d development of sophisticated publica- 
tions focused upon the "new women,*' Several major consciousness- 
raising books of the late 1960»s and early 1970»s--partieularly 
Friedan's The Feminine Mystique , Mlllett»s Sexual Politics , and 
Greer's Thi Female Eimuch^ y--s7em to have provided the foimdation 
for a very large ntMber of publications In the later 1970»s, in- 
cluding books and anthologies, articles, and periodicals directed 
particularly toward the "new women," Of the several magazines and 
newsletters of this type that have been founded during recent years, 
Ms. , Do It Now , KNOW News , The Spokeswoman and Comment have attracted 
particular attention. Many magazines and journals have published 
special Issues as well as countless articles concerning women. 31 

3. TTie Political Domain 

In a most significant sense the legislative and informational 
spheres of activity might be regarded as political, concerning, as 
they do, efforts of some groups of people to Influence other groups. 
However, this section treats a more narrowly defined "political," 
the Intentional use of power by some groups to Influence other 
groups- -by pressure, sanctions, harrassment, or whatever other 
resources are at hand. Within this domain the trend is toward 
Increasingly sophisticated uses of power politics by women at the 
grass roots level as well as within large organizations and at the 
national level. 

One type of political action that is by no means negligible in 
impact is the explicit comiitment of national leaders to the cause 
of equal opportunity in education for women and minorities. Thw^t 
the Conmiissioner of Education, the Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (AASA) , the Executive 
Director of the Education Commission of the States (ECS), the Presi- 
dent of the America Council on Education CACE), and the Executive 
Director of the University Council for Educational Administration 
CUCEA), among others, have all publicly declared their coiranitment 
to the cause of equal opportunity for women is both evidence of 
widespread awareness of the problem and impetus for further action. 
Each of these professional organizations has, indeed, taken action 
to implement that conmitment: AASA in the form of an Advisory Com- 
mission on Sex Equality in Education* ECS in the form of an Equal 
Rights for Women In Education project; ACE in the form of an Office 
of Women in Higher Education! and UCEA in the form of a major objec- 
tive for the 1974-79 period, "An increased number of women and 
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minority group students recruited and prepared to meet the needs in 
American education (University Coimcil for Educational Administra- 
tion, 1973).^' 

These highly visible efforts might be the result of years of 
work by less visible, but well organized, groups of women acting in 
conventions, caucuses , and coalitions. Several national women's 
organizations are large enough and prestigious enough now to exert 
influence on Institutions and legislation. Such groups include the 
National Organization of Women CNOW) , the National Council of Admin 
istrative Women in Education (NCAIVE), and the American AssociatJon 
of University Women (MUW). These groups, with their improved com» 
munication between central headquarters and members and their wil- 
lingness to form coalitions^ have been and will be increasingly 
able to rally massive support for actions beneficial to women. 

Within the major professional organisations there are increas 
ing numbers of women's caucuses and women's interest groups working 
to improve conditions for women in each profession. A sample of 
these groups was studied by Krenkel (1975), who reported political 
activity ^d information sharing to be major foci of attention. 
TTiat these groups are able to form is in itself evidence of in- 
creasing participation and/or awareness of women in the professions 
as their nmnbers increase their political influence within each prO' 
fession will likely increase as well. Of particular interest is 
the recent formation of a coalition of many of these professional 
women's caucuses for mutual support and infonnation exchange. This 
organization, formed in 1975 md entitled the Conmittee for Equal 
Professional Opportunity CCEPO) , includes directors of women's 
programs in such organizations as the toerican Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Association of i^erican Colleges, the 
American Association for Higher Education, the American Association 
of University Professors, the American Coimcil on Education, and 
the American Association of Conuiunity and Junior Colleges, ^2 
Leaders of these special interest groups currently meet regularly 
to share experiences and ideas about successful strategies for 
political action. 

Labor unions also represent a potential arena for political 
ferment initiated by women ^ though the extent to which women have 
influenced contract negotiations appears to be not yet documented, 
Sandler (1974) cogently suiranarized the ways in which women's ^ 
caucuses in unions can utilize both the Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity Conmission CEEOC) and the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) to influence the direction of professional negotiations, 
but she did not cite specific instances of such influence. In 
Institutions of higher education the trend is clearly toward 
tmionization, though higher education leaders have been resisting 
the trend vigorously. With the gradual increase in numbers of 
women faculty members as well (Ladd and Lipset, 197S), the poten- 
tial for powerful women^s caucuses is great, especially if/ as 
recommended by Holden (November and December, 1972), the profes- 
sional women succeed in including the clerical workers and support 
Staff within the same union. 

Unionism represents grass roots politics at its liveliest: 
the face-to- face confrontations whereby crucial decisions affecting 
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daily lives are made; the personal camaraderie whereby awareness and 
group identity are established; the small but palpable victories that 
keep emotional commitment at a high level. How many local chapter 
women's caucuses exist is unknow, for many do not operate on a formal 
basis. How many non-union women's groups exist in school districts 
and on university campuses across the nation is also miknown, for 
many convene infomally or operate '^underground,'* Holden CNovember 
md December, 1972), for ex&nple, described the "silent sisterhood*' 
at the University of Michigan, a pattern that probably exists in 
many school districts md institutions where recriminations for 
unorthodox political activity are feared, vmat is known, however, 
is that visible local action groups exist in increasing nu^ers 
and that they comprise a potent force for change. Local group ac^ 
tion can be a force for change at the state level as well as within 
districts, as illustrated by the strong emphasif; on the elimination 
of sex bias in education in the statas cf Washington and Pennsyl- 
vania. Root (1974, p, 32) noted that sex bias became a priority 
issue in these states "because of a concentrated pressure from 
well-organized groups of feminists and teachers who pressured their 
school administrators who, in turn, pressured the state for guidance." 

Local political action of a formal or informal nature has in- 
volved growing numbers of women in higher education institutions as 
well. Affirmative action officers, whose roles are exclusively to 
uphold the rights of women and members of minority groups, exist on 
hundreds of can^iuses now. Faculty and student groups of women have 
also b^ien having impact on policies and practices in colleges and 
universities. At least one group of women graduate students of 
educational administration, those at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo, organized to influence the recruitment and place- 
ment practices at their institution and reported considerable 
success ( UCEA Review , 1974) . 

The political sphere more uniformly than the others is likely 
to affect people at every stage of the career in education-»the 
youngsters who hear their parents discussing community activity 
and sense the political climate of their schools- the teachers who 
engage in union and community activities, participate in the dis- 
cussions in the tLichers' lounge, and see changes going on about 
them; the undergraduate and graduate students who themselves, in 
some instancpr engare in the political life of the campus; the 
administr ir J professors who are in a position to do some- 

thing any, ire pressured by others to do something; and the 
higher- level leaders whose dicisions shape the lives of their con- 
stituencies, 

4. The Societal D o main 

Many of the changes that our society is currently undergoing 
do not have direct bearing upon education, but are likely to have pro- 
found indirect intact on the role of women in education, A few of 
those chmges are reviewed here with reference to their possible ef- 
fects upon women in educational leadership* 
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The age of technology is still in its early stages and con- 
tinuing to reduce the time and energy required for housework. With 
microwave ovens, ultrasonic dishwashers, wrinkle- free clothing and 
numerous other timesaving devices, housework might ultimately be 
reduced to minutes a day. There will be more and more time on hand 
for bright and energetic women to seek an outlet for their abilities 
in advanced training and careers. Already, according to Rossi (1965, 
p. 1199), coimseling centers for retraining women who wish to return 
to professional employment have been mushrooming throughout the 
comitry. Many of these women, upon completion of teacher training 
programs, can be expected to seek further advancement eventually/ 

The age of ^^the pill^^ is only now getting started, as smaller 
families, lower birth rates, and increasing numbers of childless 
couples would indicate. Contraception, the trend toward earlier 
marriage, increasing availability of child care centers, legalized 
abortion, and higher divorce rates combine to free tremendous num- 
bers of women to pursue careers and ^^self-actualization** possibly 
in the field of education. As documented by Lipman-Blumen et al, 
(19753, women who are active in the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA) are much more likely than the active men in 
AERA to be single and/or childless. If these findings can be 
extrapolat' d to educational leadership in general, then divorce 
rates and * ontraception can be expected to have a positive impact 
on women i educational leadership. 

Burc -ucratic organizations, resulting from advanced technology, 
continue tc grow, with their eftphasis on in^ersonality, efficiency, 
and experti^.^. In education one manifestation of the bureaucratic 
ethos is the latest catchword in administrator training, '^competency- 
based preparation J* This movement, already mandated in several 
states, might indeed provide the rationale for placing competent 
people, regardless of sex, in important leadership positions. Simi- 
larly, the growing public pressure for "accountability" in education 
might help to focus attention on effectiveness and therefore help 
capable women come to the fore. 

Some scholars have noted a trend toward democratization, both 
within the family and in most other social institutions. Freeman 
(1971), for example, synthesized various scholars' thinking on this 
issue. Such a trend implies that the subjugation of any group is, 
to an increasing degree, morally reprehensible. In school systems 
and hi£..er education it is possible that both UJilonism and the 
students^ rights movement will help to reduce the traditional 
paternalism and to foster the advancement of women. 

Countless other changes characterize contemporary society, 
a society more subject now, perhaps, than ever before to fluctua- 
tion. Many of the changes will have negative or doubtful impact 
on the role of women in educations-ecology, architectural develop-* 
ments, space exploration, a "no growth economy," Some of the 
developments that might have favorable effects, as reviewed in 
this section, include technological advances, birth control, empha- 
sis on professional con^etency, and school democratization. 
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Part IV, Suimnary and Recommendations 

The preceeding sections constitute an overview of some of the 
apparent trends related to women in educational leadership. If it 
were possible to arrange those trends neatly in an equation, assign-- 
ing appropriate weights to each factor, then projection into the 
future would be a relatively simple matter of mathematics. For 
m^y reasons, however, such an equation is not feasible. One pro- 
blem is that the factors reviewed above have been selected on the 
basis of the available literature; that is, there has been no 
theoretical basis for selecting these particular variables or for 
assiming them to be interrelated, md there has been no attempt to 
identify all the relevant factors. Another problem is that the 
available data are uneven and incomplete, even as regard the vari- 
ables included in this analysis; not only are there obvious gaps 
in the available inforaatlon, but the data are varied in quantity 
and reliability as well, -A third limitation is that the liter- 
ature reviewed represents the thinking and research of those who 
favor equalization of opportmities for women; viewpoints and 
findings of the many opponents have not been included, A fourth 
problem, possibly the most significant, is that the relative impact 
of the various social forces resulting In these trends cannot be 
determined. TTius, a "weighing in the balance'* of the upward and 
downward trends outlined in the preceeding sections must remain a 
matter for conjecture rather thm calculation. 

On both sides of the hypothetical balance scale there are 
trends that represent very powerful social forces. Of the social 
forces resulting in recent upward trends the most salient are 
probably in the legislative and infonnatlonal domains. Nine items 
of federal legislation during the past ten years have had and will 
continue to have inestimable repercussions including i 1) stimulatini 
state legislatures and departments of education to pass equivalent 
statutes; 2) enabling litigation and the redress of past wrongs; 
3) creating agencies to focus attention on further elimination of 
inequities; 4) encouraging individuals and political action groups 
to intensify their efforts; and S) motivating decision makers to 
take preventive action quickly so as to avoid litigation. The 
informational domain, too, represents "multiplier affects" of 
immeasurable proportions^ including widespread awareness of the 
prevailing inequities, increased communication and a growing esprit 
among professional women, and motivation for thousands of women to 
raise their levels of career aspirations. However, powerful social 
forces, especially economic forces and the dictates of tradition, 
have resulted in long- range downward trends. Such economic factors 
as the industrial need for cheap labor and for a consumption- 
oriented society, the general economic retrenchment, and soaring 
unemployment rates interact to impede the advancement of women. 
The forces of tradition which deter women from career achievement 
are too numerous and too intricate to identify in detail, for they 
permeate our entire culture, Lwiguage, customs, clothing, life- 
styles, values, beliefs, habits, mores--all affect the total fabric 
of our lives and interact to reduce the participation of women in 
social leadership. 

A review of the apparent trends, as outlined in the preceeding 
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sectionf results in an almost inescapable projection into the fu- 
ture: WDinen will probably not achie\e a significantly greater share 
of the leadership roles in education. During the next ten to twenty 
years wo: en will probably succeed in attaining a greater number of 
middle management or entry level positions than they currently 
occupy, but progress in the attainment of highest level positions 
will probably be slow md limited. Some of the reasons for these 
conclusions are discussed briefly below. 

Economic conditions can be assumed to be more powerful than 
any of the forces affecting the recent upward trends identified in 
Part III. In the legal domain, for example, existing power struc- 
tures can more easily bear the costs of extended litigation than 
can subordinate persons in those structures , and subordinates are 
very often reluctant to bring charges for fear of reprisals. In 
the Informational domain the most massive^ attractive and persuasive 
medi^ of conmiunication are those used for advertising; media such 
as network television, newspapers and slick magazines are, there- 
fOT&i controlled by economic interests, and groups desiring signifi- 
cant social change have had little impact on such mass media. In 
the political domain, quite obviously, successful mobilization of 
groups depends upon financial resources^-for communication, for 
travel, for professional staff, for materials and supplies, for 
facilities, and for various means of persuasion. 

ITie patterns of tradition can also be assumed to be more in- 
fluential than any of the social forces affecting the recent upward 
trends, since they are, by definition, broadly accepted and rarely 
questioned. Behavior patterns in a culture are habitual or uncon- 
sciously motivated, therefore difficult to recognise or change. 
For example, the majority of women so habitually engage in self- 
subordinating or ingratiating behaviors (i,©,, smiling much more 
frequently than men, smiling at men more frequently than at women, 
dressing so as to draw attention to sexual characteristics) that 
they are unaware of the subordinating effect of these behaviors 
and would feel uncomfortable behaving otherwise* Similarly, many 
men habitually behave in ways that subordinate women Ci*e*i refer- 
ring to grown women as girls or gals, addressing females by first 
name, ^'invading** personal territory by touching in a paternalistic 
manner) and would also feel uncomfortable behaving otherwise, 
V^SLt these observations illustrate is that it is difficult for 
women to overcome non-conscious behaviors so as to attain and re- 
tain superordinacy over men even when they are in superordinate 
positions. 

Many apparent parallels exist between the women -s movement 
and the Black movement that began some twenty years sooner. Al- 
though there are greater numbers of Blacks in professorships and 
middle management positions than there were ten years ago, their 
nLunber in highest level positions continues to decline. Further- 
more! the discrepancies in income and achievement between the black 
population and the white population have continued to increase 
throughout this thirty-year period, A similar pattern is likely 
to evolve in relation to women, 

Tliese projections are certainly not intended to discourage 
efforts towards equalization of opportunity for women* On the con- 
trary, they indicatt that new initiatives and renewed energy are 
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are required to supplement the efforts that have already been having 
some impact, A range of reconunendations for action is presented here 
Some of them will cause disconifort, even amoTig those who believe them 
selves liberal on this issue, because they entail changes in behavior 
patterns and high risk of disapproval. Others will appear mundaiiej 
especially to people who are deeply involved in women's group activ- 
ities* Some reconmendations pertain to social behaviors in general 
that all interested persons can practice^ although most concem 
activities that relate to specific roles in the field of education. 

Genera]^ Re^cOTOiendat ions 

Social phenomena, as implied throughout this papery are inextri 
Cibly interrelated and interdependent. Changes in any one sphere hav 
inevitable repercussions in all other spheres, some more directly and 
forcefully than others. Therefore, behavioral changes in domains 
that seem irrelevant to the education system will have impact on edu- 
cation. This is the rationale for a range of recoimendations about 
general social behavior, behavior that any interested person within 
or outside the field of education can practice. They are presented 
here with certain assumptions in mind^ 

a) that changes in the roles of women in society generally 
will affect the participation of women in educational 
leadership; 

b) that all behavioral changes require that individuals take 
the risk of social disapproval or more serious consequences 

c) that the perceived risks are most often greater than the 
actual risks and that there are often unanticipated rewards 
for behavioral changes satisfaction, respect from 
others, approval by new reference groups) that compensate 
for the ^'punishments 

d) that leadership implies risk-oriented behavior; those who 
do not take risks by initiating change do not and should 
not attain leadership positions; 

e) that norms within a culture represent majority preferences, 
not inherent qualities of good and bad or right and wrong. 
Norms can change or be changed. 

The general reconunendations following relate more directly to 
the first section of this paper than to succeeding sections, "riiey 
relate to conditions in society at large which influence individuals' 
decisions to pursue a career in education; they relate to the general 
social context of career decisions, 

1) Language usage . Masculine pronouns used with reference to 
people in general^ especially high ranking people, can be 
regarded as ^^generic" only in a male dominated culture. 
The language represents as well as reinforces the culture. 
Persons interested in equal opportunities for women and 
men should try to change their own language patterns both 
as a contribution to changing the norms and as a mild re- 
minder to audiences that social inequities exist. Authors , 



public speakers J and executives especially should care- 
fully edit their written work for sex bias in the use of 
language. These changes should not be regarded merely as 
a courtesy to women in the audience^ as some of the more 
considerate male speakers seem to believe, but as a basic 
contribution to the improvement of the English language 
which is appropriate for all-male as well as mixed audi- 
ences . 

Forms of address . Related to the general language problem 
are the inequitable foims of address in what is currently 
considered to be polite coiranunication; women are differ- 
entiated by marital status whereas men are not. If sex 
roles are not supposed to be relevant to job performance, 
then sex-role titles should be inappropriate for business 
communicaticn. All women , except those w^ith academic 
titles^ should be addressed as Ms., a form that will gain 
social acceptance with increased use* Alternatively , non-- 
academic titles can be discontinued altogether, only first 
and/or last nwies being used instead, without loss of 
clarity but with increased equity. More directly stated, 
Mr* and Ms, distinctions should be eliminated in business 
commit i cations . 

Clothing styles . Many men have been taught to believe 
that ogling women, thinking of sex when they encounter 
women, alluding to the relative attractiveness of women, 
a^d like behaviors are evidence of their own masculinity. 
The clothing that is currently considered proper or stylish 
for women contributes to their **sex object^^ status by ra» 
vealing or emphasizing physical characteristics which 
should be irrelevant to job performance. Women shwuld 
eliminate this disadvantage by dressing to conceal physical 
characteristics in business settings. Men who favor equali 
zation of opportunities for women should encourage this 
type of clothing* Eventually the norms for appropriate 
business clothing can change. 

Business patronaye . Women who are successful in business 
and the professions serve as leadership role models for 
others and cm better afford to contribute money and ex- 
pertise to women's political action groups, ^erefore, 
men and women who favor equaliimtlon of opportunities for 
women should seek out female profesaional practitioners 
t.^ serve their medical^ dental, legal, psychiatric, con- 
sultative ^ accounting, and like professional needs. 
Similarly, female entrepreneurs should be patronized and, 
to the greatest extent possible, business enterprises 
that evidence sex discrimination in personnel policies 
and practices should be avoided until the inequities are 
eliminated. Within small communities a relatively small 
political group can have serious impact on local busi- 
nesses, especially if the focus is upon a few firms at a 
time, and can have impact on professional personi' careers. 
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5) Financial investmenti . Related to the above recommenda- 
tions [4l is the matter of investiiients such as savings, 
loans 5 BJ\d stocks. Equalisation d£ opportmiities for 
women caji be furthered by: a) investing in businasses 
that are owned and/or operated by women; b) investing in 
businesses that are completely non-diseriniinatory towards 
women in employment practices and advertising; saving 

in and/or borrowing from banks which are non-discriminatory 
in emplojTnent and lending policies; and d) doing financial 
transactions with banks which aid small businesses and 
have a record of assisting women -s businesses* 

Quite obviously, the actions recommended here cannot bring about 
dramatic social change in the near future, given the relatively small 
number of people involved. Those who would undertake these actions, 
however, would be helping some women to become successful leaders, 
would be encouraging some other people to follow suit, and would be 
initiating changes that could eventually grow into major social forces* 

Education System RgcoTOienda tions 

Other recoimendations pertain more directly to the field of 
adueatidn, particularly to what educators at various levels in the 
hierarchy of the education system can do to improve the status of 
women. An attempt has been made to generate recommendations that 
have not been widely discussed in the literature and have not been 
implemented extensively* The focus is on what concerned individuals 
can do. 

A, Federal jducat ion agencies and foundations . Five raconunenda-' 
tions to fadaral agencies were set forth by Lyon ^d Saario 
(1973), p. 122) including: 

6) public recognition of discrimination against women and 

7) intanial enforcemant of Title IX guidelines in tarms of 
parsonnel practices and fimdad pro j acts, and 

8) prompt raviaw and investigation of discrimination com- 
plaints , 

To thase might ba addad racommendations diractad toward leaders in 
major education=related foundations as well as in national agencies^ 

9) Projact directors in foundations should withhold support 
funds from organizations that do not comply with anti- 
discrimination lagislation; extent of complianca within 
organizations submitting proposals should be a significant 
factor in the resource allocation dacisions, 

10) Fouoidation and federal agency laadars can initiate action 
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as well as react to proposals by sponsoring and helping 
to design national studies of conipliance with mti-dis- 
crimination legislation in education, Tne funding of 
suQh studies and dissemination of findings might stimu- 
late law suits in non-co^lying organisations, 

11) As in the federal agenciti, fomidation leaders should direct 
priority attention to hiring professional women and complying 
with federal anti-discrimination guidelines within the foun- 
dations, 

12) Since affirmative action officers have an ambiguous and con- 
flict-laden role for which few have been trained, a national 
association of affirmative action officers is urgently needed. 
Separate divisions for K-12 systems^ community colleges, 
4-year colleges and technical schools, and universities would 
be desirable so as to provide for specialized professional 
development opportmiities , information sharing, and mutual 
support among affiraative action officers. The organization 
of such an association should be initiated by a federal agency 
or national foimdation* 

National professional organiiations . 

13) Leaders in national organizations should, as some have done, 
publicly acknowledge the existence of the problem and initi- 
ate a range of projects to address the problem within each 
profession and academic discipline. Such projects might 
include: a) sponsored research to clarify the nature, ex- 
tent, and ramifications of discrimination against w i in 
educational administration and higher education; b source 
lists to facilitate the placement of women within tn^ pro- 
fessions; c) special training workshops and materials to 
help women advance to leadership positions within each pro- 
fession; d) scholarships for women to accon^lish advanced 
training and research, 

14) National Cor regional) conventions should be organized with 
the expectation that women professionals will participate. 
More speciflcajly: a) child care facilities and personnel 
should be provided at convention sites; b) profession-related 
adjimct activities that are intellectually stimulating can 

be provided for husbands and wives (jointly) of conference 
participants* 

15) Orgml national members conceiTied about the advancement of 
women within their profession should: a) join women's 
caucuses , or create them, in order to focus the entire 
organization's attention on the problems women confront, to 
place women on the executive boards, and to influence the 
organiMtion's program of activities; b) establish close 
comimmication links with other women in the organization so 
as to craate^ over time, a mutual support system to substi- 
tute for th© "old bey networks" in the various professions; 
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c) elect women or others s>Tnpathetic to their cause to 
orgMizational offices* 

C* State governMce stmctures . Tliree recommendations articulated 
by Lyon and Saario (1975, p. 122) ware di.^cted toward state 
departments of education" 

16) recognition of the problem and priority attention to the 
hiring mxd proinotion of women , 

17) enactment of legislation consonant with federal anti-dis^ 
crimination legislation^ and 

18) analysis of alternative means of administrator certification 
for women. 

Other governing agencies at the state level can also have impact on the 
advancement of women to leadership in education: 

19) Interested governors, legislators , and/or chief state school 
officers should initiate and sponsor in-depth research to 
deterinine the degree, types, and effects of discriminatidn 
against women in school districts and regional imits through- 
out the state, 

20) Special career advancement training should be offered for 
women at the state level md technical assistance, instruc- 
tional materials, and support funds for such training should 
be made available to local districts and regional tmits, 

21) Scholarship money and released time should be provided for 
women to achieve advanced graduate training at universities 

--^ within the state, 

22) State-level leaders should establish special committees, 
task forces, and advisory groups to address the various 
aspects of the "hidden curriculLun" as it is manifested with- 
in the state -s education system. 

23) Affirmative action officers within school districts, colleges, 
and univeriities in the state should be provided special 
training opportmiities to help them gain effectiventss , mutual 
support, and information sharing, 

24) A related reconmendation is that state associations of af- 
firmativt action officers be formed and convened regularly. 
Resources to support the founding of such associations, 
facilities for me'etlngi and coimnuni cat ions, development of 
training materials, and participation in the meetings should 
be provided, at least initially, by state-level education 
agencies. 

D. Local education agencies . Six recommendations by Lyon and Satrio 
(1973, p, 122) emphailzedi 
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25) speedy compliance with federal anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion^ and 

26) recriiitment by school boards of women for superintendencies , 

Other actions that cm be implemented at the local district level in= 
elude the following: 

[ _ 

27] Women in the system should be encouraged by principals and 
superintendents to prepare for career advancement, and 
special training opportmiities within the district or at 
nearby universities should be provided, 

28) Union or professional association chapter leaders should 
arrange to include equal opportimity clauses Cconsonant with 
federal legislation) in district contracts. By this maan.v 
complaints can be handled quickly and inexpensively through 
grievance procedures rather than through prolonged legal 
actions. 

29) Within local union or association chapters, as suggested 
earlier, women's caucuses should be formed for pui^oses of 
influencing contract development, negotiation processes, and 
organization elections. 

30) Parents association and school board members can initiate 
task forces, studies, or action groins to draw public at- 
tention to discriminato:^ practices within districts, 

31) Many national professional organisations, such as the Ameri-- 
can Association of School Administrators (AASA), the Associa- 
tion for School Curriculum Development (ASCD), Phi Delta 
Kappa (PDK), a. ' the National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education (NCAWE) have state or local chapters 
which influence policies, mid programs within the national 
organizations. Professional women should be informed about 
these chapters and encouraged to join. And women at all 
levels in the education system should certainly become active 
members of these chapters, both to establish informal pro- 
fessional relationships and to caucus for desirable changes 
in the org^izations ' leadership, policies, and programs, 

32) Local groups of women educators can work cooperatively with 
other local women's action groups in a variety of ways such 
as: a) con^lling and sharing lists of local women profes- 
sionals and business owners; b) providing school-related 
information; c) supporting particular school board candidates* 

33) Women's action group foraation by high school and community 
college students should be encouraged and assisted either in 
conjunction with or apart from other women's groups. Par- 
ticipation by youngsters in such groups provides excellent 
early training in politics and leadership. 

E. Colleges and schools of education . Several reconmendations were 
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offered by Lyon and Saarig (1973, p. 122-123), including: 

34) speedy coi^liance with federal anti-discrimination legis- 
lation^ 

35) recruitment of women into administrative, faculty, and 
student ranks, 

36) financial support for womGn students regardless of marital 
status, and 

37) special placement efforts for female graduates. 

Additional actions within colleges and schools of education can have 
great ii^act on the advancement of women in education: 

38) Affirmative action officers should be empowered to prevent 
discriminatory practices and should be provided the time 
and resources to acquire training for their special role* 

39) Curricula and materials for teacher education courses 
should be altered so as to : a) generate underst^ding of 
the total education system, b) train teachers to eliminate 
sex bias from classrooms and schools, c) remove sex bias 
from teacher training materials, and d) include rigorous 
training in theory-based research aiid knowledge utilization. 

40) Since women tend to have limited aspirations, professors 
should encourage capable female teacher trainees to con- 
sider higher-level career goals. 

41) Women and concerned men in higher education^ including ad- 
vanced students, instructors, professors of all ranks, and 
administrators, should make a point of joining and actively 
participating in national and local chapters of such pro- 
fessional associations as the American Educational Research 
Association (AERA), the American Association of University 
Professors CMUP), Phi Delta Kappa (PDK) , the American 
Association for Higher Education (MHS), and the American 
Association of Coimnimity and Junior Colleges C^CJC) as 
well as the discipline-based and role-based associations* 
Within these organizations attention can be drawn to 
needed i^rovements in the status of women by active par- 
ticipants, and infonnal relationships that are important 
for career advancement can be established* 

Departments of educational administration . Ten recommendations 
directed toward professors of educational administration were 
articulated by McLure and McLure (1974, p* 7=9), They include: 

42) in^roving the placement sponsorship system, 

43) dispelling the myths about female administrators, 

44) recruiting woman into educational administration professor- 
ships, and 
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45) QOnducting md encouraging research rela.dd to the problems 
of women in tducation. 

A few additional recoimendations are proposed which have direct bearing 
i^on preparation programs for educational administrators: 

46) Training in ways to eliminate sex bias from schools and school 
systems should be provided for all administrator trainees, 
male as well as female, 

47) Courses or workshops for prospective women administrators 
should be initiated to help women prepare for unique pro- 



48) Woman stuaents of educational administration within each 
institution should work together as a special interest group 
to: a) help raise the awareness le^ 1 among themselves, their 
colleagues, md their professors; b) help professors and peers 
reduce the frequency of sex differentiating behaviors: c) pro- 
vide mutual si:pport and encouragement; and d) participate in 
departmtnt governance. Women students in master's, specialist, 
and doctoral programs should join forces to increase their 
effectiveness. 

49) Concerned professors (male and female) should encourage, sup» 
port^ and help students so that such groups become organized, 

50) National professional associations that focus pav^tlcularly 

on dapartments of general md higher education administration 
include the Itaiversity Council for Educational Administration 
(UCEA), the National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Aininistration (NCPEA), and the Association for the Study of 
Higher Education (ASHE, formerly APffi). It is particularly 
inportant that women profaisors and advanced graduate students 
become actively involved in these organizations and their state 
or regional counteipartJ so that the prevailing stereotj^jes 
might be more quickly dispelled. 

This list of recoOTnendations is not and is not intended to be 
comprehensive* Its intent is to stimulate thinking on the part of 
those who favor equal opportmiity for women. Its message is that mute 
syn^athy with the ^'women's cause" is not enough, for there are things 
that anyone at any level can do. 

If all people who desire equalization of opportimity were to en- 
gage in alOhe relevant actions such as those raconnnended here, we would 
still not be likely to detect a change in women's status in the near 
future. However, those who act upon their beliefs influence others who 
in turn influence still others so that a growing cadre of active citizens 
can, in time, have appreciable In^pact* With affinnative action— action 
which affirms one's beliefs in democratic principles--the trends depicting 
women in educational leadership can eventually indicate equal representa- 
tion of women and men in educational leadership. 
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Freeman (1971) cited the Blowd studies as well as one by Sontag in 
which children with increasing I,Q. scores over time were found to 
be more assertive, independent, and dominant in interaction with 
other children than those with declining I.Q, scores. An in^lication, 
worthy of verification, would be that daughters of working mothers 
would be more likely to demonstrate improving I.Q. scores than would 
other girls* 

IMemplo^ent statistics offered by the U. S, Department of Labor 
are likely to be extremely conservative^ since they are based upon 
figures coirpiled by the U. S. Census Bureau. Persons comited as 
^■unemployed** are those who had been employed or had sought employment 
prior to the census, but were not employed at the time of the census. 
TTiuSi the figures 'do not represent the iTOiense n^bers of women md 
poor people who had never sought ei^loyment, ^e widespread imemploy- 
ment of recent years has likely affected women almost twice as severely 
as men in terms of recorded figures and much more severely when those 
not included in the published statistics are taken into consideration. 

Despite the overall increase in numbers of working women, they repre- 
sented only 37% of all professional and technical workers in 1969, 
as co^ared to 45% in 1940 CP* 9) « Women's representation in low 
skilled service work, excluding private household work for which 
their proportional representation is much greater, was 59% in 1969 
as compared to 40% in 1940 CP^ 15). The earning gap between women 
^d men hw expanded from about $1,700 in 1957 to $3,207 in 1968; 
full-time working women in 1968 earned 58% of what full-time working 
men eamed, whereas they earned 641 a decade earlier (p* S). 

Graham (1973) reported her extensive survey of schoolbooks, in 
which the references to males were found to be seven times as fre- 
quent as references to females, and boys were mentioned twice as 
often as girls. Despite that discrepancy ^ however, the word mother 
occurs more frequently thai father , md wife occurs three times as 
often as husband . Her conclusion is that females are not only 
grossly imderrepresented in relation to the population at large, 
but steraotypad more than males "in the supporting roles that re- 
fer to their relationships to men and children (P* 12)," 

Levy and Stacy (1973) also cited content analyses of text books, 
in which it was found that "in stories where the main character 
esdilbited cleveniass, problem solving ability, acquisition of 
skills, and adventurousnesSj males were the protagonists four 
times as often as females (p. 106)," They noted, too, that 
women appeared in 25 different occupations, whereas men appeared 
in 147, 

Bart (1974) noted the omissions, in histo^ and social studies 
text books, of women's contributions to the labor movement, the 
civil rights movement, and arts and letters as well as the im- 
plicit assiMnption In text books, for exai^le in health and civics 
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classes^ that there are no viable alteniatives to marriage j mother- 
hood, --the nuQlear f^ily, or the economic status quo (p. 38-393 • 

5. Levy and Stacey (1973) noted that teachers habitually differentiate 
between boys and girls in, for ©xample, monitorial assipiments, 
dlicipllnlng behavior and instructional style, "They tend to praise 
boys more highly thm girls, particularly for achievement, md to 
spend more instructional time with the boys.*,Cp- 107)." Serbin 
and O'Leary (1975) described teachers' sex-differentiating behaviors 
as found even in nursery school settings* 

Sexton (1970) expressed a concern that schools are "feminizing" 
little boys by training them to be docile, obedient, and conforming* 
However, as Levy and Stacey countered, such training of girls Is 
equally alaming. 

6* Fields, (midated) , p, 6. 

7. Most sipiificMt of the sex-segregated cliises in coeducational 
schools are the physical education, and health classes (since they 
make for differences in athletic ability Bnd physical well-being 
as perpetuate ignorance about physical development and humm 
sexuality) «id industrial arts or "shop" classes (since they re- 
inforce stereotypic leaming Biid influence vocational choices) . 

8. Homer (1971) noted that the proportion of women college graduates 
is smaller today than it was thirty years ago although their abso- 
lute number has increased. She noted, too, the decrease in numbers 
of women in upper-echelon positions since pre-World War II, an 
indication that women's employment levels are not commensurate 
with their educational achievement p 

Rossi (1965) reported similar decreases in the proportions of 
women in mathematics and science during the 1950-60 decade, 

9. TTiis conclusion can be deduced from figures indicating women's 
es^loyroent in professional areas other than teaching or nursing. 
As Koontz (U, S* Department of Labor, 1971) stated, "although 
women traditionally have made up a large part of the teacher 
coxps, in recent years only 22 per cent of the faculty Md other 
professional staff in Institutions of higher education were 
women (p. 11)" md "Women are heavily represented in the health 
fields, but in 1968 only 7 per cent of all physlciwis were 
women (p, 11)*" 

Bird (1971) reported that less than 10 per cent of all the pro- 
fessional or " jmowledge" elites except classroom teachers, 
nurses, librarians, social workers, and journalists, are women 
(p; 56). 

10* Holden (1972), in a study of Michigan State University, found 
that virtually all of the 2,204 clerical employees at MSU (as 
elsewhere) are women. 
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Fields (midatsd), stated "School coimselors will argue that they 
are aupposed to facilitate 'adjustmant, • not to prescribe goals 
which are Inconsistent with maximum potential for realization 
CP* 6)." 

Sexton (1970) also noted the training for confoCTiity prevalent 
in schools. 

Clement (1973, p, 10) stated that 917 doctorates in Educational 
Administration, S^ervision and Finance were awarded in 1968*69, 

toezevich (1975 , p. IS) reported, from figures published by the 
Digest in Bducational Statistics , that 1,028 individuals com- 
plated doctorates in Educational Administration in 1971-72, 

See also Holden (November, 1972, p, 841), Steiger et al, (197S, 
p* 3), md Ladd and Llpset (1975) regarding types oF HTscrlmlna- 
tion against female faculty members In institutions of higher 
learning, 

Morsink (1969), in a study of perceptions of leadership style, 
found female principals to be perceived to be more democratic 
in style than male principals* 

These value differences between women md men have been inferred 
from conversations during numerous group meetings of male and 
female educators > Verification of such differences by means of 
content analyses of discussions would be a valuable contribution 
to knowledge about the field of education* 

See, for example, the National Education Association (197Sb) pub- 
lication, lyhat Is Affirmative Action? , which includes (pp, 10-11) 
a brief suswary of federal laws forbidding discrimination on the 
basis of race or sex md identifies the administrative agency 
responsible for each* 

McCune's article, "Discrimination is Against the Law (1973)," 
provides a sumnaiy of federal legislation as well as an analysis 
of the importmce of each regulation md advice about how to file 
for redress. 

The iducation Comnisslon of the States (197Sa) produced m ex- 
haustive malysis of "the federal statutory scheme dealing with 
equal rights for women In education (p. 1)" whloh Includes a de- 
tailed chart of the various areas of concern, relevmt provisions 
Bnd regulations, legal sources, and parties covered in the "Fed- 
eral Statuto^ Scheme (pp, 26-40)," Also produced by the Education 
Comiisslon of the States (197Sb) is a detailed con^llation of state 
laws and policies affecting equal rights for women in education 
with a state-by-state sunmiary of legislation and enforcement ap- 
paratus . 

TTiis chronolo©^ includes information from McCime (1973), the 
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National Education Association C1973b) , Johnion (1975), and the 
Education Conmission of the Statti (ISTSa ^d 1975b) , 

18* Information on Bqual Rights Amaninant (ERA) ratification was culled 
from th© Education Coranission of the States ClS^Sb) report- States 
which had ratified BRA and later rescinded support are not included 
in this total. 

19. Education Contmlsision of the States, 1975b, pp. 112-113. An assump- 
tion li that tmreported complaints have been lodged during 1973-4 
with the ten state agencies that reported no information available. 

20. These estimates are based upon faculty rosters for departments of 
general, special, and higher education administration in the 40 
major imiversities that were members of the University Comcil for 
Educational Aininistration (UCEA) throughout the 1970- 197S period. 
Of approximately 600 professors in those departments, 13 were women 
in 1970-711 28 were women in 1974-75. It is assimed that UCEA 
menier institutions are representative of all imiversities with 
doctoral progriuiis for preparing educational leaders. 

21. iTiese fipires, based on an analysis by Professor Michael Fala 
(College of William and ^tory) of survey data collected by the Amer- 
icaai Council on Education in 1973, are described as "conservative," 
since comparisons made on the basis of equivalent rank do not take 
into consideration the effects of past discrimination on hiring or 
promotions within institutions, 

22. As reconmiended by Root (1974) to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Washington, "Course work preparation in 
the area of Intergroup relations, racism, and sexism needs to be 
added to the criteria for certification. Aspiring teachers must 
be able to demonstrate an ability to work in a non-racist, non- 
sexist maimer with students and to be able to evaluate curriculum 
materials (p, 25)." This recommendation pertains to in-service as 
well as pre^service teacher training md is one that could be adopted 
by state departments of education. 

23* Silver (1974) noted an increase in the number of female students 
in graduate programs for preparing educational aAninistrators, as 
reported by professors of educational administration, 

24. Stimpson (1973) reported 17 such courses in 1969-70, 66 in 1970-71, 
as itemized in Female Studies I and II edited by Carol Ahlum and 
Florence Howe, and an estimated 1,500 by 1972-3 (p. 43). 

Howard (1975) reported over 4,000 such courses at last count (p, 14), 

25* Thm current Directory of Women Registered in CORPS is available 
from the University Coimcil for Educational Administration, 29 
West Woodruff Avenue, ColiOTbus, Ohio 43210, 

26. Information about this resource list is available from the Women's 
Program, toericm Council on Education, Onm DuPont Circle, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 
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27. Those int©rasted in being entered on this resource list or util- 
ising the list to seek qualified eandidates should contact Beatrix 
Sebastlm, MSA, 1801 N. Moore Street, Arlington, Virginia 22209. 

28. Information about this service is available from D. Eleanor Dolin 
Executive Secretary, NCAWE, 1815 Fort My^er Drive North, Arlington* 
Virginia 222Q4. 

29. Friedan, B. The feminine mystique . New York: Del Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1963. Millett, K. Sexual politics . New York: Doubleday 
and Comply, Inc., 1969, Greer, TCe^female eunuch . New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co^any, 1970. " 

30. fte. is published by Ms. Magazine CoTp,, 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017, Do it NOW is published by the National 
Organization of Women, S South Wabash Avenue, Suite 161S, Oiicago, 
Illinois 60603. l^OW News is published by lO^OW, Inc., P. 0. Box 
86031, Pittsburgh/Pennsylvania 1S221, ^e Spokeswoman , an inde^ 
pendent monthly newsletter, is published at 19S7 East 73rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60649, And Coment is published by the American 
Council on Education, Office of Women in Higher Education, 1 Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D.C, 20036, 

31. Berry and Shavlik (19733 listed six journals in the field of guid- 
ance and coimseling alone with special issues devoted to women. 
Special women *s issues of Phi Delta Kappan , the Saturday Review , 
^he Educational Researcher , and the ATA Magazine have also come to 
the author's attention, ~ 



32, Information is available from CEPO, American Association for the 

Advancement of Science, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.. Washington 
D.C, 20036. 
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